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LAME ALLAN; 

OB, 

CAST THY BURDEN ON THE LORD. 



CHAPTER I. 




JHE midnight bell had tolled out from 
the city clocks, and its sound was still 
vibrating on the air: the hush of night had 
fallen upon the crowded thoroughfares, and few 
steps were to be heard, save those of the police- 
men treading their beats, or here and there 
some band of drunken revellers returning home 
after a night's carouse. Three or four such 
were walking with unsteady steps dowu tha 
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Canongate of Edinburgh, and, suddenly stopping 
at the top of one of those narrow wynds which 
open from it, some coarse jokes were exchanged 
with one of their number, who then left his 
companions and turned down the wynd. He 
had evidently been drinking deeper than the 
rest, and it was with difficulty that he kept his 
footing as he staggered down the dark, narrow 
lane. He began some drinking song in a loud 
voice, but soon broke down in the time ; then 
he suddenly stood still, and, with drunken 
gravity, seemed to remember something. "Why, 
bless me," he said to himself, "they sent me 
for the doctor, and I'm sure I only stopped a 
minute to get a gill o' whisky; but somehow 
it's a deal later than I thought for. Why, it 
was just in the gloaming that I went out, and 
now it's as dark as pitch ; I can't make it out." 
Then, striking his forehead as if to help his 
recollection, and muttering an oath, he entered 
a dark passage, and mounted a steep, narrow, 
filthy stair, the smell of which would have 
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sickened any one less accustomed to it. 
Stumbling at almost every step, and uttering 
dreadful oaths at each stoppage, he reached 
the top landing at last, and, after some fumb- 
ling, lifted the latch of one of the doors that 
opened from it, and entered the miserable attic 
which he called his home. 

It was a pitiful sight that met his eye as he 
opened the door; but w;hen did the habitual 
drunkard ever feel pity or genuine love ? The 
attic had a sloping^ roof, which, being consider- 
ably out of repair, occasioned dark green 
blotches here and there upon the walls, show- 
ing where the rain had dripped in on wet 
days. The small window could scarcely be 
said to be glazed, for more than half of the 
panes had been broken, and replaced by brown 
paper pasted on, or by rags stuffed into the 
holes. There was no furniture in the room, 
unless a rickety table with only two legs and 
a-half, which rested against the damp wall, 
and a small three-legged stool, could be digni- 
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fied by that name. The very smallest possible 
fire smouldered in the bottom of the rusty 
grate, filling the room every now and then 
"with smoke, as the cold November wind 
blew in fitful gusts down the chimney; and a 
farthing dip-candle, stuck into a bottle, lighted 
up the dreary scene. 

Melancholy, however, as were these outward 
surroundings, it was the human element in the 
picture that gave it such inexpressible sadness. 
Lying upon a bundle of straw in one comer of 
the room was a yoimg woman of four or five 
and twenty years of age. It was evident at a 
glance that she had been very pretty ; but 
anxiety, want, and sorrow had stamped deep 
lines on the young forehead and once fair 
cheek. She was deadly pale, and with the 
scanty covering of an old torn blanket, tried 
to shield herself and a new-bom infant from 
the cold. By her side, on the three-legged 
stool already mentioned, sat an old woman, 
with another new-bom baby on her knee. 
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trying to hush its wailing cry. Both women 
turned towards the dqor as the drunk man 
entered. The younger, pressing her infant 
closer to her bosom, turned her head to the 
wall, and said in a low, tremulous voice : " Lord 
have mercy on me, and my poor bairns !" The 
elder woman, looking reproachfully at him, 
asked him where he had been, and why he 
had never sent the doctor. The man stared 
stupidly from one to the other, and repeated 
the word " Doctor ? " 

** Ah ! I see how it is," said the old woman ; 
'* you've been at the drink again, and your poor 
wife at death's door, and never a thought of 
her has come across you. God grant you may 
be a better father to those two helpless baimd 
than you have been a husband to their poor 
mother.'* 

Again the man, looking stupidly at her, re- 
peated the words " two bairns ? " 

"Ay," said the woman, shortly, "there are 
two of them, a laddie and a lassie. May God 
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help them and their poor mother, for it stands 
in His word that He will be a father to the 
fatherless and the widow's husband; and I 
am sure they, poor creatures, are worse than 
widowed and fatherless." 

The answer was one we dare not repeat. 
With drunken waywardness, the wretched man 
strove to stifle the momentary sting of con- 
science for his neglect in not sending the 
doctor to his sick wife, by heaping abuse and 
curses on her and his innocent babes. The 
two unhappy women cowered as they listened 
to the foul words that fell from his lips, for to 
both of them such language was comparatively 
new: as they made no answer, however, his 
paroxysm of rage gradually wore itself out, 
and, throwing himself upon the floor, he soon 
fell into a heavy slimiber. 



CHAPTEE II. 




^OE a long time neither of the women 
spoke. At last the poor young wife, 

who had kept her face steadily towards 
the wall ever since her husband entered, and 
had lain so stiU that her mother hoped she 
slept, moved uneasily, and then looking at her 
mother with a face so ghastly pale that she 
might easily have been taken for a corpse, she 
said, "Oh! mother, I canna bear it, I cannabear 
it ; I wish both me and the bairns were dead." 

" Don't speak so, don't wish that, lassie," was 
the old woman's reply; " it's sinful. If He who 
could have sent you peace and joy has seen 
fit to send sorrow and suffering instead^ yoxL 
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must submit, and try to say, as He said in His 
mortal agony, ' Thy will be done/ " 

"Ay, mother. He could say it, for He had 
done no wrong. He had obeyed His Father's 
will, but I have brought my punishment on 
my own head, and how can I ask for strength 
to bear it when it is only what I deserved. 
I would marry William against your will — I 
would believe him when he promised to give 
up the drink for my sake, though you warned 
me of my folly ; and now that he is so much 
worse than ever he was, or than I ever thought 
it was in man to be — even now I think I could 
go on bearing it as I have borne it, and never say 
a word about it even to you; — ^but it's the bairns, 
the poor, innocent, helpless bairns — ^what's to 
become of them ? Better they should die than 
starve and suffer as I have done, and, it may 
be, grow up at last and be like thati' and she 
pointed with a shudder to the prostrate form 
of her husband upon the floor. 

*' My poor bairn," said the old woman, sooth^ 
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ingly, "my poor bairn, it's a heavy burden 
that's laid on your young shoulders, and I 
won't deny that you've maybe helped to place 
it there yourseK; but you must bear in mind 
that it was to caU sinners, and not the right- 
eous, to repentance, that the Son of Man came; 
and perhaps He's calling you to repentance 
now, and you may yet come to see that what 
seems to you a punishment greater than you 
can bear now, may end by being your greatest 
blessing." 

" Oh, mother, how could that ever be ?" said 
the younger woman reproachfully. 

" Through these poor, helpless bairns," an- 
swered the mother, in a more cheerful tone; 
and, holding the infant which was in her arms, 
up to her shrivelled face, she kissed it, and said, 
" God bless thee, bairn, and make thee a bless- 
ing and comfort to thy poor mother, as she 
has been for many a long year to her's." 

A wintry smile crossed the pale face of the 
young mother as she heard these words, and^ 
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kissing the little one, which nestled in her 
own bosom, she whispered softly, " God bless 
you, too, my poor little lassie, and make you 
a better and more dutiful daughter than I 
have eyer been;" and thus, something like a ray 
of hope having entered her heart, she gradually 
became calmer, and at last fell asleep. ^ 

We wiU leave her to a short forgetfulness of 
her sorrow, and retrace her history for a few 
years. 

Mary M'Donald was the child of godly High- 
land parents. She had been brought up in 
the fear of God, and when, after burying six 
other children, some in infancy, some in child- 
hood, and one in early manhood, her widowed 
mother had laid the partner of her life also 
in his grave, Mary, left alone with her mother, 
had been all in all to the poor, desolate, forlorn 
woman — desolate and forlorn in outward cir- 
cumstances only, for the widow M'Donald was 
blessed with childlike, trusting faith, which 
enabled her to cast all her care on Him, who. 
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she knew by long experience, cared for her, 
though at times His hand seemed to lie heavily 
on her. She could have said, like one of old, 
" Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 
Mary grew up to be a beautiful girl, and her 
good looks, sweet temper, and winning ways, 
brought her many admirers. When she was 
about eighteen she left the Highland glen 
where she had been born, and had hitherto 
lived, and went into the family of a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood of her home, as 
sewing-maid to his two daughters. It was here 
that she met with her future husband, William 
Bain, who was footman in the same family. 
Young, handsome, good-natured, with an ear for 
music and a fine voice, William soon became 
the favourite of the servants' halL It is true 
that he sometimes " took a drop too much," to 
use the expression with which some people 
gloss over his dreadful fault ; but when he did 
so, being generally liked, his fellow-servants 
would contrive to screen him, and though Mary 
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was dreadfully shocked the first time she saw 
him tipsy, yet^ seeing that others made so light 
of it« and even laughed at her^ and called 
her prim and strait-laced, for making such a 
work about nothing, she began to think that 
perhaps it was because she had always been 
with her mother, and seen so little of the world, 
and particularly of men, that practices which 
seemed trivial to others wore a graver aspect 
in her eyes. When, however, he began to pay 
her attentions, and at last asked her to become 
his wife, she did for a while hesitate. She 
loved him, or at least thought that she loved 
him, very much, and feeling that for his sake 
she would be willing to make any sacrifice, she 
believed him when he promised that for hers 
he would give up drinking, and settle down, as 
he expressed it, into a sober married man. 

In vain her mother warned her, and with 
tears entreated her to beware of marrying a 
drunkard. With her coaxing loving ways, she 
silenced her mother by putting her hand be- 
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fore her mouth, and throwing the other arm 
round her neck and kissing her, saying, "Whisht, 
mother, not a drunkard ; no, you mustn't call 
him that, and he haa promised to give it all up 
for my sake; but he*s not a drunkard, mother, 
and never was; and now he's going to be as 
sober as a judge — ^though I dare say the judges 
can take a drop too much sometimes, as well 
as other folks," she added, with a merry laugh, 

*' Oh ! child, don't laugh," replied her mother, 
" it's no laughing matter. If you had seen the 
sin and miseiy that drink brings, as I have 
seen it langsyne, in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
when I was a servant lassie, you would know 
that it's no laughing matter." 

**! don't laugh at drinking, mother, and I 
feel burning shame when William is the worse 
of liquor; but he has promised to give it up, 
and there is not a cleverer, nicer lad when he's 
sober ; and the gentle folk think a deal of him, 
and you must love him for my sake, and say 
you're right willing to give me to him." 
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" I couldn't say that, Mary, for it 's not true ; 
but you're of age to judge for yourself; if you 
would wait two or three years — ^you're but 
young yet, barely twenty — ^you'd see how he 
keeps his promise." 

" But, mother, he says that marrying me will 
be the saving of him. I spoke about waiting 
awhile, but he got into such a taking, and said 
it would drive him to the drink worse than 
ever; and so," she added, kissing her mother 
again, to hide her blushes, "I've promised to 
marry him come Midsummer." 

The old woman heaved a deep sigh, but 
made no further remonstrance; and two months 
after the foregoing conversation, the young 
couple were married. 




CHAPTEE III. 




)ART and her husband took a cottage 
just outside the park gates of the house 
where William's master resided, and it 
was arranged that he should continue in his 
situation, where he had excellent wages, and 
that Mary should take in sewing, her former 
mistresses having promised her full employment. 
For the first three months after their mar- 
riage, everything went smoothly; William really 
seemed, as he said himself, to have turned over 
a new leaf, and Mary was very happy and 
proud too, when her mother come to see her, 
to be able to tell how punctually her husband 
came home in the evening, when his services 
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3vere no longer needed at the Hall; and to 
show her little cottage, which she kept so 
exquisitely neat and clean, and which, with 
its new furniture, and bright flowers, was quite 
a picture. 

After a whfle, however, a cloud rose on the 
horizon of Mary's happiness, no bigger, as it 
at first seemed, thsCn a man's hand, but big with 
sorrow and misery to the young wife, William's 
deviations from the right way seemed so trifling 
at first, that Mary almost felt ashamed of her- 
self for the anxiety with which she would listen 
for her husband's step when he was a little 
later of coming home than usual Then, after 
a time, she would cease to expect him to come 
home till he had first spent an hour at the 
public-house, from which he would return with 
an unsteady step, and bloodshot eyes, and so 
quarrelsome, that she used to sit imdressed at 
her kitchen fire till she heard his step on the 
little path in front of their cottage, and then 
slip into bed, and feign to be asleep. A sad 
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and weary time it was, and Mary's cheek grew 
paler and thinner every day; but worse was 
yet in store for her. 

One day he came home quite early in the even- 
ing. He had evidently been drinking deeply, 
and was much excited, uttering some fearful 
oaths, a practice he had learned from his boon 
companions, and in which he had proved him- 
self an apt scholar. He flung himself down on a 
chair near the fire, and annoimced to his wife 
that he had lost his situation, and that she 
might pack up bag and baggage as soon as she 
liked, as he meant to try his fortune in Edin- 
burgh. 

With a melancholy and foreboding heart, the 
poor young wife did as she was bid, saw all her 
neat new furniture sold by auction — ^for her hus- 
band said he could not be bothered with taking 
it where new could be got for next to nothing — 
and followed him to Edinburgh, he having gone 
there himself immediately after his dismissal 

From this time his downward course was 
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veiy rapid. At first he succeeded in getting 
employment as a waiter in hotels, when an 
extra hand was needed ; and had he then given 
up drinking, he might soon have recovered 
his character, and have obtained a permanent 
situation, for his manners were pleasant and 
respectful; he was clever and good-looking, 
and consequently a general favourite. Unfor- 
tunately, however, instead of resisting his -beset- 
ting sin, he every day indulged in it more and 
more, till it completely mastered him, and he 
became the slave of drink. Cheerful and plea- 
sant as his natural disposition was, he became 
sullen and morose, and often fierce imder the 
influence of liquor ; so that, one after another, 
he gave offence to those who employed him, 
and at the time our story opens, he had not 
done anything for his own or his wife's support 
for months. When they first came to Edin- 
burgh, his wife had gone out to do a little char- 
ring, when she could find employment in that 
way, and had taken in muslins and laces to 
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wash, her former mistresses having recom- 
mended her to their friends ; thus, as her hus- 
band was pretty well paid top, she had laid by 
1^ little money, and managed to get together a 
Uttle furniture, and make a home for him and 
for herself. Gradually, however, as employ- 
ment became slacker and slacker with him, he 
had taken first the furniture, and then his wife's 
clothing, pawning or selling the things for the 
gratification of his lust for drink, and at last, 
having been turned out of his house because 
the rent was in arrears, he had managed, by 
paying a quarter's rent in advance, procured by 
pawning the last bit of bedding they had, to 
secure the wretched shelter for his wife which 
has been described. 

Just a month before the birth of the twins, 
widow M'Donald ,had come to her daughter, 
having given up her pleasant Highland home, 
to share the misery and destitution of her child. 
For a long time Mary had concealed from her 
mother how things were going on. She had 
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, tried to make the best of her husband's conduct, 
and of her own circumstances ; but when the 
very bed was taken from under her, and she 
was shown the miserable room which was to be 
her house, all this wretchedness, with the pro- 
spect of becoming soon a mother, passed her 
power of endurance, and such a wail of agony 
reached her poor mother in the letter she wrote 
to tell her of her misery, as brought the old 
woman without delay to do what little she could 
to soothe and help. 

Mrs McDonald was prepared to find misery, 
but scarcely such misery as this ; and she felt 
herself helpless to relieve it. At home, she had 
been in tolerably easy circumstances, for though 
her income only consisted of £10 per annum, 
she had her cottage at a merely nominal rent ; 
and she had a cow, and could feed it on the com- 
mon, so that, with the sale of its milk, and the 
produce of her little garden, she had lived com- 
fortably enough. 

When she first came to Edinburgh, having 
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still a Kttle money in hand from the sale of her 
cow and furniture^ she had bought a mattress 
and some blankets for her daughter's use. They 
had not, however, been a week in the house, 
when one day the mother and daughter, return- 
ing from a short walk, found the things were 
gone ; and it needed not the dreadful state of 
intoxication in which William Bain came home 
that night to tell what had become of them. 

After that, Mrs McDonald gave up the at- 
tempt to make her daughter more comfortable 
in her outward circumstances, and cheerfully 
shared all her privations with her. She felt 
that she was at her post of duty, and with the 
stem, uncompromising heroism which would 
have made her a martyr imder other circum- 
stances, she set herseK to cheer, and, as far as 
possible, to comfort her child. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

JE will now go back to Mary and her 
new-bom infants, The room is very 
still now ; except the heavy breathing of the 
drunken father, and an occasional wail from 
the baby which lies in its grandmother's arms, 
there is not a sound to be heard. 

The young mother, wearied out with pain 
and sorrow, has fallen asleep, and is lying so 
very qidetly, that more than once her mother 
has bent forward to assure herself that she is 
breathing, for her face looks so pale and rigid, 
that it would almost seem as if she slept the 
" sleep that knows no waking." The infant that 
lies beside her is quite still too; the grand- 
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mother is the only watcher — and a melancholy 
watch she keeps — ^tears trickle down her cheeks, 
as she looks from one to another of the three 
helpless beings before her, and from them 
her eye wanders to him on whom all ought 
to lean, who ought to be their stay and comfort, 
and thinks that, instead of being all this, it is 
he who is bringing this great misery upon those 
whom he should have shielded and supported : 
and so the candle gradually bums down in the 
pocket, and the grey light of morning slowly 
creeps into the room, making it look, if possible, 
more utterly wretched than it had done before. 
When the daylight had fairly set in, Mrs 
McDonald gently laid the baby, which she had 
been holding in her arms, beside its mother, 
and, stiff with cold, and with the cramped 
position in which she had been sitting for so 
many hours, it was some minutes before she 
could move about the room to put it into some- 
thing like order. She first went quietly, and 
raked out the ashes of the fire, which had gone 
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out; then with some difficulty she kindled 
another, and after it was lighted, and she had 
swept out the room, she went down stairs to 
fetch water, and put on the kettle to boil She 
had some difficulty in getting at the small fire- 
place, for William Bain was lying across the 
front of it, and she had to step over him to get 
at the fire. She had just finished making her 
little arrangements, and was returning to take 
up her seat again on the low stool at her 
daughter's side, when she found Mary's eyes 
fixed upon her. 

Trying to look as cheerful as she could, she 
said, " so you've had a sleep Mary ; I hope you 
feel the better for it ; I'll make you a cup of tea 
as soon as the kettle boils." 

There was a feverish restlessness in the young 
mother's eyes, and she looked from her mother 
to her husband, and then at the two children, 
with a wild expression that frightened the 
widow even more than her death-like paleness 
had done before. 
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" Is it true mother ? " she said in a whisper. 
Is it really true ? " 
Is what true, lassie ? " answered her mother, 
looking uneasily at her. 

"Are there two bairns? two of them? or 
was it a bad dream, or am I dreaming yet ? " 

"Yes, there are two bonnie bairns, a lad and 
a lass ; see they're lying beside you." 

" Oh, mother, mother ! what 'U become o' 
them ; one was bad enough, what shall I do 
with two ? " And the tears came rolling down 
her pale cheeks, and gave some relief to the 
aching head. 

" Cast thy burden on the Lord," replied the 
old woman solemnly. 

" But, oh, mother, I have forgotten Him, and 
now it seems as if He had forgotten me. These 
three weary years since we came to Edinburgh, 
I was toiling and moiling to keep a decent 
house over my head, and then when things all 
seemed to go wrong, and William aye got worse 
and worse, I could not pray ; I felt as if the 
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Lord was bringing my sin home to me; and now 
does it not seem to you — ^it does to me — ^as if 
those two bairns had been sent as a judgment 
on me." 

"No, no; I can never think that," replied 
widow M'Donald,— who had that wonderful 
knowledge of Scripture whicH used to be a 
striking characteristic of the Scottish lower 
classes, but which, ajas, with all our Sunday 
schools, is not so common as it used to be, — " I 
can never think that^ when we see it written in 
Scripture, *Lo children are an heritage of the 
Lord, and the fruit of the womb is Btts reward' 
- — ^that doesn't sound as if bairns were sent as a 
judgment. It may be you cannot see, — and for 
that matter neither can I, — how the bairns are 
to be provided for, but sure I am, they will be, 
some way or other, if we do our duty faithfully, 
and trust Him for the rest : He who listens to 
the cry of the young ravens, and gives to the 
very beasts of the earth their meat in due 
season, will not leave your two bairns without 
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their fitting portion too. So cheer up, Mary, put 
your trust in Him who never yet failed them 
that trusted Him. 'Cast thy burden on the 
Lord/ as I said before." 

She spoke earnestly and solemnly, spoke 
from the heart and from personal experience, 
and her words carried conviction to the heart 
of her child. 

Mary remained silent, but a more peaceful 
expression came into her face, and her lips 
moved in silent prayer. That day there were 
the throes of another and higher birth in the 
gloomy attic, and the angels of God rejoiced 
over a repentant and returning sinner. 

Mrs M'Donald gave her daughter some tea, 
as soon as it was ready, and partook of some 
herself, and then went out, leaving WiUiam 
Bain still sleeping off the effects of his last 
night's debauch. 

When she came back, she brought with her 
a pair of blankets ; then going to a chest, she 
produced a nice pair of sheets, white as snow, 
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for they had been bleached on her own High- 
land heather, and would never probably again 
look so white, or smeU so fresh and sweet. 
She looked at them for a moment with pardon- 
able pride. " They^re real bonnie sheets," she 
said, " and I span every thread of them myself. 
It's a good thing I hadn't put them on the bed 
that day when all the things were taken away. 
And now, Mary, I'U see if I cannot make you 
a bit comfortable." She shook up the straw 
first on one side, then on the other, and, sKp- 
ping a sheet under her daughter, tucked it in 
on each side, giving the straw the appearance 
of a bed ; then putting the other sheet and the 
new blankets over her, and stuffing a pillow- 
case with some straw which was lying in a 
corner of the room, she succeeded in imparting 
an air of comfort and decency to the miserable 
bed. 

*' Oh, mother," said the poor girl, as Mrs 
McDonald placed her head on the pillow, and 
then laid her two babies beside her, " this feels 
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SO pleasant, and it smells caller and home-like ; 
but you should not have bought more blankets. 
They'U just go like the last." 

"We must not let them go again, Mary; 
we're on our guard now, and with those two 
bairns, it's not likely that we shall both be out 
of the house again at the same time. These are 
the same blankets; I have not bought new 
ones, but I found the pawn-tickets for them in 
a snufif-box on the shelf two days ago, and I 
thought I had a right to take them, for the 
blankets were my own; so you see I've got 
ihem back. And now you must make haste 
and get strong and well, that I may be able to 
go out and work. Perhaps some o' the ladies 
that you used to work for, will take the old 
woman when they cannot get the young one, 
for there's a deal of work in me yet, and then 
you can get in muslins and dresses to wash as 
you did before." 

"But I should be ashamed of the servants 
and people coming to such an awful hole as 
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this is," said Mary; "they'd be afraid to leave 
the things in such a place." 

" Well, well, sufiBcient to the day is the evil 
thereof; we need not be looking so far forward, 
except to hope that in some way or other the 
Lord will provide; only you know we must 
work hatd, as if everything depended on our- 
selves, aU the time looking to Him, and trusting 
in Him, who only can make our work to 
prosper." 

Mary smiled, a dreary smile indeed, but it 
showed that a ray of hope had entered her 
heart, and it rejoiced her mother to see it 
She was glad to observe, too, that Mary kissed 
first one and then the other of the two little 
creatures lying beside her, and that she seemed 
to be commending them by prayer to the care 
of their Father in heaven. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BOB little things had hitherto been lying 
veiy quiet, only giving an occasional 
whimper. Just then; however, they both began 
to cry lustily, and the noise awoke their fether. 
It was past ten o'clock, but as he had no work 
to oblige him to get up, the women had left 
him to sleep as long as he liked. He awoke 
stiif and cold, and with that weary, restless 
craving which a fit of intoxication leaves be- 
hind it. Still, when he was not tipsy, he was 
what is called a good-hearted man, which 
means in such a case that, though for the sake 
of those whom by the laws of God and man 
he was bound to love and cherish, he would 
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not relinquisli his own personal gratification, 
and would continue to indulge in it, even at 
tlie cost of their suffering and want, still, when 
no such self-denial was required of him, he 
could speak kindly and act good-naturedly. 
Accordingly, though he was feeling ill and 
out of sorts when he awoke, and it was a 
minute or two before he realised where he was, 
and still longer before the events of the past 
night arranged themselves with anything like 
order in his brain, — ^when he did recall what 
had happened, assisted in his recoUection by 
the noise of the children, and the unavailing 
efforts of the mother and grandmother to quiet 
them, he went to his wife's side, and, seating 
himseK on the little stool, from which her mother 
had just risen, he said kindly : " How are ye, 
lass ? Could ye not have been contented with 
one bairn ? "What in all the world are we to 
do with two of them ? " 

" If you would only give up the drink and 
work for them, William, we might do well 
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enough," said the young wife, looking wistfully 
into his face. " Oh ! Willie ! WiUie !" she added, 
sitting up, and laying her hand on his knee, 
"if you would only give it up : if you would 
take the pledge, and never, never again touch 
that cursed drink, we might be so happy to- 
gether, and your children would learn to love 
and honour you." 

"Ay, ay! that's all true, but it's easier. said 
than done, Maiy. Still, for your sake and the 
bairns', I must try;" and he stooped to kiss 
her, for she had lain down again; and then he 
lifted one of the babies which was still crying 
at her side, and said, laughing, as he looked at 
it, "Well, it's a queer little thing, sure enough, 
but it seems fine and healthy, and I hope 
you're feeling pretty comfortable yourself. I 'm 
sorry, Mary, that I forgot all about the doctor 
last night. I don't know how it was, but it 
went clean out of my mind: 't was all that drink 
that did it. But now that I 'm the father o' two 
bairns, I really must try and give up the drink.'* 
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The way in which he tried was, by refusing 
the cup of tea which his mother-in-law offered 
him, and, slinking out half-an-hour afterwards, 
with a pawn-ticket in his pocket, he sold it, 
and got a dram to quiet his nerves, as he ex- 
pressed it in self-justification. 

His fine voice in singing was a great snare 
to him ; the owners of the public-houses which 

N 

he frequented, and many of their customers, 
would often treat him to drams in return for 
his songs, which attracted customers, and were 
very popular, so that day after day saw him 
sinking lower and lower into the pit of degra- 
dation and vice. 

It was a hard struggle that the two poor 
women had to make, to provide the bare neces- 
saries of life ; but they struggled bravely, and 
succeeded, not only in keeping out actual want, 
but also in making a somewhat more decent 
and comfortable home. Mrs McDonald's ten 
pounds a-year were a life-annuity left her by 
a lady in whose service she had spent some 
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years. This was paid to her quarterly, and she 
always went straight to the landlord and paid 
the quarter's rent for the house in advance, so 
that the shelter of a roof was at aU events 
secured to them. The rent was four pounds 
per annum, and the. rest of the ten pounds 
usually went in clothing for the whole family; 
while the money which she and her daughter 
were able to earn barely suflBiced to provide 
food and fire for all. By many little painful 
economies— by taking no butter to their bread, 
and no sugar to their tea, by wearing the least 
possible amount of underclothing, and such 
like — ^they managed to scrape together enough 
money to buy a little furniture; and, finding 
his rent regularly paid, and that the women of 
the household were hard-working and respect- 
able, the landlord repaired the roof and put 
glass into the windows, so that in time the 
house wore an air of decency, being always 
kept exquisitely clean, though every drop 
of water had to be fetched from a well at 
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some distance, and carried up the long, steep 
stair. 

Weary, weary work it all was, when the 
women of the house had not to weep only, but 
to work also, while he, who should have been 
the bread-winner, who should have worked for 
them, or at all events with them, was fed and 
clothed at the expense of their hard toil, and 
even sometimes would rob them of some of the 
little necessary household articles, which with 
so much self-denial they had bought, that he 
might indulge his ever-increasing craving for 
drink. 

In spite of their stinted food and scanty 
clothing, however, the two children grew fast 
and throve; and, by the time they were four 
years old, the grandmother would sometimes 
say, with affectionate pride, "They were the 
two bonniest bairns in the Canongate." Mary 
was equally proud of them, but she almost 
trembled at her deep love for the children, lest 
she should be making idols of them, and there- 
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fore seldom tnisted herself to speak of them. 
From the day of their birth, Mary had become 
a changed woman. She had known before, for 
she had been taught it from a child, that she 
was a sinner in the sight of a pure and holy 
God, and that only through Hiin, who is " the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life," can sinners find 
access to the Father ; but she found it was a very 
different thing to know these truths with her 
intellect merely, from feeling them in her heart. 
"When her mother had told her, in the fulness 
of her own simple faith, to cast her burden on 
the Lord, the question had shaped itself in her 
mind, as it has so often done in the minds of 
men and women from the world's infancy down 
to our present day, not perhaps in the words, 
but in the same spirit as the prophet, when he 
says: "Wherewithal shall I come before the 
Lord, or bow myself before the high God?" 
What claim had she to cast her burden on the 
Lord — she who had never served or loved Him 
as she ought ; she who had brought her misery 
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upon herself by disobedience to her mother's 
wishes, who had, even for some time past in the 
midst of worldly cares and anxieties, neglected 
public worship, and too often, alas! private 
prayer? It was all well enough and right enough 
for her mother to feel and express herself so 
trustingly in the love and care of her Heavenly 
Father : she had long lived a consistent Chris- 
tian life, so different from her own worldly, 
selfish existence ; but, where her mother could 
look lovingly to a kind and tender Father, 
Mary felt she could see only an angry and 
justly-offended God. Then, in the midst of the 
whirlwind of doubt and fear which the sense 
of her sinfulness occasioned her, she seemed to 
hear the still small voice of love telling her 
that Jesus had come to call sinners to repent- 
ance — that, with His own kind voice. He had 
called on the weary and heavy-laden to come 
unto Him, and had promised them rest ; and 
she had taken Him at His word, had laid her 
heavy burden at the foot of the cross, and had 
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found the promised rest. Not all at once was 
the work accomplished, not for many months 
or years; but faith and hope had entered her 
heart, and so s\e could face life's trials, and 
believe, where she could not see, that all things 
were working together for good. 





CHAPTEE VL 




jLLAN" and Maggie, the twins, had grown, 
as I have said, fine healthy children, 
and were nearly five years old at the time that 
I resume my story. 

Allan was really a beautiful boy, and very 
clever too ; yoimg as he was, he could help his 
mother in many little ways, could go messages 
for her, and make her purchases, taking care to 
get back the exact amount of change which she 
had told him she expected. 

Maggie was a more timid, sensitive child than 
Allan, very easily frightened, or made to cry, 
but possessing implicit faith in her brother, 
who constituted himself her protector from his 
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very babyhood, and looked after her, and took 
care of her, as if he had been as many years her 
senior as he was hours. 

When he was sober, William Bain was kind, . 
and, in his own way, fond of the children; but 
when he was the worse for drink, they came in 
for their share of his ill-humour, and they had 
learned, young as they were, to know by his 
step on the stair, whether they might go on 
with their play, or whether it might not be ad- 
visable to hide themselves quietly in a comer. 

On these occasions Maggie suffered agonies 
of terror, for their father often stmck them with- 
out provocation. But AUan would stand boldly 
forward, young as he was, and received many 
a blow that had been aimed at his sister ; for 
nothing made William more angry than to see 
that the child shrank from him. Perhaps the 
heaviest trial Mary had ever had to bear was 
that of seeing the look of contempt on Allan's 
face, and of fear on Maggie's, when their father 
came in drunk. 
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It was a lovely evening in August, and the 
children had been taken to the Queen's Park 
by their grandmother, who loved, when she had 
an opportunity, to feel her feet on the green 
grass, and to look at the distant hills and blue 
sea, which reminded her of her old Highland 
home. She often took the children there on 
summer evenings, and they knew no greater 
* treat, though in her grave, thoughtful way, she 
would turn everything she could into a lesson 
of faith and piety. But she did not torment 
them with her teaching ; it was easy and plea- 
sant, and Maggie especially loved to listen, 
and would remind Allan afterwards of what 
granny had said, if she thought he had been 
inattentive. 

They had come in from one of these walks, 
and were both in high spirits. Granny had 
made a daisy necklace for Maggie, which she 
wore proudly, and had given Allan a penny tp 
buy a little boat, which he was to swim on St 
Margaret's Loch the very next time they went 
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to the Park. All tliis they had to tell their 
mother when they came in, and she listened 
with a pleased and interested face to their inno- 
cent prattle. Suddenly she said, " Oh dear ! I 
quite forgot there is no tea in the house, and 
you have to go out early to-morrow, mother. 
How very stupid of me : but I'll put on my 
bonnet and run for it in a minute; it's not 
eight yet." 

"Let me go, mother," said Allan; "you 
know I got the last tea for you, and you said 
it was uncommon good." 

"So I did," answered his mother, smiling. 
" Well, run away, my man ; you are getting to 
be quite my right-hand man." 

"Me, too, mother," said little Maggie, who 
spoke in a much more babyish way than her 
brother. "Me buy uncommon good tea, too, 
and be a hand man." 

Mary laughed, while Allan said with some 
pride in his sex : " You can't be a man, Maggie 
— ^you're only a lassie; but I shall be a man 
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some day, and then 1*11 work for liaother and 
you, and granny, too." 

"Ay, if it please the Lord to spare you, I 
hope you'll grow to be a comfort and a support 
to us all," said Mrs M'Donald, stroking his head 
fondly ; "but now run away, my man, and take 
care of your sister, and don't be looking into 
the shops for boats, or you'll be losing time. 
I'U take you to a grand shop for those things 
the first time I get a day at home." 

" And here's the money," said Mary. " See, 
here's a shilling, and you'U get two ounces of 
three shilling tea, and that'll be fourpence 
halfpenny; and you'U bring me back a six- 
pence and a penny and a halfpenny." 

" Am I not to get some sugar too, mother ?" 

"No, not to-day; I can't afford it. That 
shilling is aU I have, for I had to get some 
Thread, and a bit of meat for broth, and some 
coals to-day, and I shall be neediag soap to- 
morrow; so we must do without sugar this 
time." 
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A shade of disappointment crossed the boy's 
face, but he said nothing. Maggie, however, 
entered a small remonstrance. " Me like soogy, 
mother ; me want soogy." 

" Mother can't give us sugar to-day, Maggie," 
said Allan, in his patronising way ; " but when 
I'm a big man, you shall have sugar every day, 
and butter, too— think of that ! " 

Cheered with the prospect, the two children 
went out in high spirits, and the two women 
could hear their little tongues going as they 
pattered down stairs. 

" Do you remember when I said these bairns 
might prove your greatest blessing, Mary?" 
said the old woman, looking at her daughter, 
"and how you seemed to think they could 
never be anything but a burden." 

" Ay, but I learned that day, mother, where 
to cast my burden, and it makes all the diflfer- 
ence between a burden and a blessing, whether 
you ha'e to carry it yourself, or can trust a 
strong arm to carry it for you." 
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At that moment, they heard far down the 
stair, the not unusual sound of William Bain 
coming up with uncertain steps, and talking 
loudly and angrily. Then a loud shriek from 
little Allan rang in their ears, then a groan, 
and all seemed stilL The two women looked 
at each other with pale, frightened faces ; then, 
with the excla^lation, " My bairn ! *' Mary 
rushed out of the room, and flew down stairs 
far quicker than her mother could follow. 
Half-way down she foimd Maggie standing, 
pale as death, and trembling all over. 

"Where's Allan? Where's your father?" 
said Mary in one breath. 

The child was too much frightened to answer, 
so Mary ran past her, and on the next landing 
found Allan lying pale and insensible, and saw 
her husband rapidly retreating down stairs, 
exclaiming as he went : " I've killed the bairn, 
I've killed the bairn; I cannot face his mother." 
This she remembered afterwards : at the time 
she seemed only sensible that her boy lay there 
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at her feet, to all appearance lifeless. She 
lifted him tenderly, seated herself on one of the 
stairs, and laying him on her knee, parted back 
the soft hair from his brow, and with her apron 
tried to stanch the blood which was slowly 
trickling from a wound on the side of his head. 

At this moment her mother joined her with 
the frightened little girl in her arms. She had 
in vain tried to persuade the child to go up 
stairs : the little thing was too much panic- 
stricken to understand, or indeed to hear what 
was said to her. 

"Eun for a doctor, mother; quick, quick! 
and set Maggie down aside me," said Mary, 
with perfect self-possession ; " the bairn's not 
dead — ^the blood is running." 

Mrs M'Donald set Maggie down beside her 
mother, and hastened to fetch a doctor. Mean- 
while two or three women came to their doors, 
attracted by the noise, to see what had happened. 
The first shock of her fright having passed off, 
Maggie set up a loud hysterical screaming, and 
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Mary entreated one of the neighbours to take 
the child and try to soothe her. 

" Her brother has fallen down the stair, and 
she's got an awful fright," said Mary, even in 
that terrible moment trying to screen her hus- 
band's part in the accident, if, as she too truly 
feared, he had indeed occasioned it The 
women exchanged glances with each other, but 
said nothing. They, too, had heard the man's 
angry voice, and the child's shriek of fear, and 
then his faU, and they had their own suspicions 
as to what hg,d happened. Mary and her 
mother were not favourites with their neigh- 
bours, who sometimes called them proud and 
stuck up, or " imco guid folks," because they 
kept somewhat aloof, and did not join the 
gossip and ill-natured scandal which the other 
women in the stair were fond of discussing. 
But this was an occasion when any little fll- 
wUl of that kind was readily set aside, and all 
willingly volunteered to take charge of Maggie, 
and offered that Allan should be taken into 
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their houses and laid on their beds. The last 
offer, however, Mary declined. "I'd rather 
stay where I am, thank you. I'm afraid to 
move the child till the doctor has seen him; 
only please take Maggie away.'* 

The child's screams^ close at her side, almost 
distracted her. They prevented her from 
listening for the sound of the doctor's footsteps, 
and, unconscious as the boy still lay upon her 
knee, she had a sort of fear that the noise 
might disturb hinu Curious as all the women 
were to see and hear everything that was going 
on — and a number had by this time gathered 
both from up stairs and from below — ^the tone 
of agony in which Mary said, "Please take 
Maggie away," went to the heart of one kind 
motherly body, who, lifting the child in her 
arms, carried her off, not quite unresistingly, 
and soothed her, till the child, worn out with 
screaming, fell asleep in her arms. Meanwhile 
Mary sat on the stair, with no eyes but for her 
boy, bathing his face with some water which a 
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neighbour brought her, and wondering with a 
shudder of agony whether that pale, rigid face 
would ever relax into life, or the closed eyes 
ever look on her again. At last there -was a 
stir among the women who surrounded her, 
and Mary, who had scarcely been aware of the 
gathering number of onlookers, was instinctively 
conscious of the approach of the doctor. He 
was a kind-hearted man, and the mute look of 
agonised inquiry which the mother gave him 
as he felt the child's pulse, touched him with 
sincere pity. 

" The boy is living," he said, as if answering 
her unspoken question ; " but something more 
than this little cut on the brow must have 
occasioned such a deep swoon. You had better 
lay him on a bed, that I may examine where 
the injury is." 

Again there was the offer of several women 
who lived on that landing, that the child 
should be taken into their rooms; but Mary 
said, looking at the doctor, eagerly, " It's only 
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two Storeys up to my own house, sir. I may 
take him up, may I not ? " 

" Certainly, he is quite insensible, and will 
not feel being moved, and will be best in his 
own home.** 

Mrs M'Donald, who had followed the doctor, 
quietly thanked her kind neighbours ; for Mary 
had no consciousness except for her boy, and 
then, having ascertained that Maggie was in 
safe keeping, she went with Mary and her 
sad burden up stairs. It required a little 
firnmess to keep out a number of the women, 
who, anxious to see and know aU that was 
going on, and actuated in many cases by really 

kindly motives, officiously oflFered their services, 
and would scarcely take a refusal 
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iFTEE the child had been laid on the 
bed, the doctor proceeded to examine 
him, and soon found that there was a severe 
bruise on the hip, which was so much swelled 
and discoloured, that he could not at first 
ascertain whether or not the joint was dis- 
located. He looked very grave as he examined 
the bruise, and said: "Has the boy been 
struck? This looks more like a heavy blow 
or kick, than as if it had been occasioned by 
a fair 

The two women looked at each other for a 
moment in silence ; then Mrs M'Donald said : 
•Neither of us were present, sir, and no one 
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saw how it happened but his little sister, who 
was too much frightened to tell us; but we 
heard his father speaking angrily to him just 
before he fell." 

Mary looked appealingly to her mother as 
she said this, and then muttered : " He was the 
worse of drink, sir; and so, maybe, didn't know 
very well what he was doing." 

" Ay, ay," answered the doctor, " the sins of 
the father visited upon the children — it 's the 
old, old story; but now you must make a 
warm fomentation, that we may try and reduce 
the swelling, and we must give the child some 
restorative/* 

The means used proved efficacious at last, 
and Mary was gladdened by hearing the child 
draw a long sigh, and seeing him slowly open 
his eyes with an expression of conscious- 
ness. At first he seemed to wonder where 
he was, but, as recollection returned, he 
opened his little hand, which had been 
firmly clenched, and whispered: "Here's the 
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shilling, mother; I wouldn't give father the 
shilling/* 

With a shudder, Mary took it from him. It 
seemed to her like the price of blood, and she 
knew now what had occasioned the father's 
violence. The doctor ascertained at last that 
the bones were not broken, nor the joint dis- 
located ; but the bruise was of a very serious 
nature, and he feared might become trouble- 
some with an excitable, restless child. And this 
indeed proved the case. Allan fevered, and a 
large abscess formed, causing him intense suffer- 
ing, which, when the poor boy was conscious, 
. he bore with wonderful patience. It was very 
touching, in his delirium, to hear him mingling 
together the events which had led to his acci- 
dent. Sometimes he seemed to fancy himseK in 
the park; then suddenly he would say, " Come, 
Maggie, come ; you know mother wants the tea. 
Make haste, before the shops shut." And then he 
would cry out, " No, father, no ; you can't have it, 
its mother's shilling, let me pass — ^let me get the 
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tea for mother," and then there would be a cry of 
pain, which went to the heart of his poor mother. 
Nor was Allan's long and painful illness the 
only trial which Mary had to bear during those 
dreaiy days of watehing and anxiety. Her 
husband did not return home the night of 
Allan's accident; and as it was not an unusual 
thing for him to be locked up all night in the 
police ofl&ce for drunk and disorderly conduct, 
his absence did not occasion any anxiety to 
his wife and mother-in-law, who, in fact, were 
' rather reUeved that he did not come in, as it 
was necessary that Allan should be kept as 
quiet as possible. When, however, the whole 
of the next day passed, and he still did not 
return, Mary became alarmed, and begged her 
mother to make inquiries about him at the 
police office. 

It was a terrible trial to the somewhat proud 
decent woman to go on such an errand; but she 
said nothing of this to her daughter, who, she 
felt, had trials enough, and who could not leave 
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her boy. So she quietly put on her bonnet, and 
went on her painful errand. To her consterna- 
tion, however, neither at the police ofl&ce, nor 
at any of his usual haunts, had William been 
seen or heard of since a little after seven o'clock 
on the jirevious evening, when the landlord of 
one of the public-houses which he was in the 
habit of frequenting, said that he had left con- 
siderably the worse for drink, and in very bad 
humour because he had refused to give him a 
dram more, or to let him have oue on credit. 

" You see, mistress," the man said, " his voice 
isn't what it was, and folk don't care so much 
for his singing ; so I couldn't be always treating 
him, and he has run up a good bill already ; so 
I told him that not another drop should he 
have till he had paid the score. At any rate, he 
was as fou' as a fiddler, and I can tell you that 
William Bain, fou', is an ugly customer. But, 
as I said, he left my house about half-past 
seven or so last night, and he's not been here 
since." 
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While he was speaking, an Irishman entered, 
and hearing his last words, and seeing the look 
of anxiety on Mrs McDonald's face, he saidj 
" Was it William Bain you was asking afther ?" 

"Yes," she replied eagerly, "have you seen 
anything of him ? " 

" Sure and I saw him last night, about half- 
past eight o'clock, near the foot of Leith Walk. 
He was sober enough to my thinking then, but 
he was very pale, and was walking at a spank- 
ing pace ; so, says I^ * Why, William, one would 
think that a ghost, or the pollis was afthjer you, 
my boy;' but he made no answer, nor ever 
looked round at me, but walked on faster nor 
ever." 

These were heavy tidings to take home to 
the wife, and Mrs McDonald almost feared to 
face her with the news, filled as she herself 
was with the dread that the wretched man, in 
a moment of remorse, had perhaps rushed off to 
Leith, and put an end to himself by drowning. 
Whether the same thought struck Mary, she 
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could not tell; neither of them, at any rate, gave 
utterance to it; but that night, and for many 
succeeding ones, Mrs M'Donald noticed, when 
she took her turn of watching at Allan's bed- 
side, that the slightest sound on 'the stair would 
make Mary wake up with a 5tart-, and listen, 
eagerly, as if in expectation of her iusband's 
return ; but he never came. 

And now it was, under all this heavy pressure 
of care and anxiety, that the seed which had been 
quietly taking deep root in Mary's heart, began 
to spring up and blossom, and bear fruit. She 
could not leave her boy, and in those summer 
months so many families were out of town that 
her mother was often for a week or ten days 
together without employment; but instead of 
the fretful anxiety which this would have 
occasioned her formerly, she would quietly go 
about her household duties, soothe her poor 
child with calm, hopeful words, and looking at 
her mother with a sad, sweet smile, would say: 
" Mother, you taught me to cast my burden on 
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the Lord; and now, how could I ever have borne 
all this by myself ? But He has sent it, and He 
helps me to bear it." 

Even the neighbours were astonished, and 
one woman was heard to say : " Well, there is 
something in religion if it can make folk bear 
their troubles so patiently as they twa women 
do. I'll never laugh at your ' xmco guid' folk 
again." Like the sea-bird, which calmly rests 
on the bosom of the great ocean, rising with 
full confidence to its crested heights, and sink- 
ing without fear into its lowest depths, could 
these two humble women rest fearlessly on the 
bosom of eternal love, and feel xmdoubted 
assurance tiat, whether in storm or sxmshine, 
they were safe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




ILLAITS was a long and tedious illness. 
It is in cases such as these that stinted 
food and scanty clothing so often tell upon 
the children of the poor ; they leave a want of 
stamina which makes it difl&cult for a child to 
bear up under long and protracted suffering, or 
to rally from it. 

It was wonderful how soon the quick- 
tempered, bold, active boy learned the lesson 
of patience. He was a particularly warm- 
hearted, affectionate child, and seeing the 
pained expression upon his mother's face, 
which his cries of suffering always produced, 
he ' gradually learned, like a little hero, to 
suppress them; and often when she or his 
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grandmother asked him how he felt, he would 
answer, " It is not so very bad now : I think I 
shall soon be better" — ^while the poor little 
thing was inwardly writhing with pain. Maggie 
was his only confidante, — she being sometimes 
left alone with him when their grandmother 
was out for a day's work, and Mary had to go 
to fetch water, or make her little purchases. 

One day when they were thus left together, 
Allan began to groan, and his sister, in a fright, 
asked if he was worse, or if she should fetch a 
neighbour. 

"No ! no ! Maggie," he said, let me be; "it does 
me good to cry out ; but I can't when it makes 
mother look so sorry, and whiles makes her 
cry ; so never you mind my making a noise, it 
does me good." Then, with an old-fashioned look 
in the little pale, thin face, which had come 
there since his illness, he added: "IVe been 
thinking, Maggie, since I was laid here, and was 
so bad, that I shall never be mother's right-hand 
man, as she said I should be, yon day. So, 
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you'll have to grow big and clever, and help 
mother, and 1*11 try not to be idle ; but I don't 
feel as if I should ever be iable to work: maybe 
I shall die," he added with a look of awe; " then 
mother wouldn't have any more trouble with 
me— only I think she'd be so sorry." 

Maggie did not quite understand him; they 
were but babies both of them, and she was the 
more babyish of the two. She saw, however, 
that Allan was pained in body, and distressed 
in mind ; so, vrith ready sympathy, she began 
to cry. Don't cry, Maggie; perhaps I shan't 
die. I don't want to, because I think I may be 
of use to mother yet. So I ask God every day 
to make me better, for Jesus Christ's sake, and 
I think He will." 

After this little conversation, Allan rather 
liked to be left alone with Maggie, and talk to 
her of all his childish plans for the future; for 
he knew that, if she did not always quite 
understand his hopes and aspirations, he should 
find her at all events a most patient and 
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sympathetic listener; and the veiy care of 
him, and necessity of thinking for him, soon 
developed the more womanly qualities of her 
character, so that she became every day more 
and more of a companion for him, and better 
able to understand him. 

It was nine months before Allan rose from 
his bed, and when he did so, it was as a cripple 
for life. The injured leg had entirely lost its 
power, and Mary saw with a sigh that her boy 
would never walk without the help of a crutch. 
The child himself, in his delight at being again 
able to move about without pain, and with the 
buoyant hopefulness of his age, wondered at his 
mother^s grave, sad looks, and tried in eveiy 
way he could to cheer her. He soon became 
very expert in the use of his crutch, and when 
summer came round again, and Mrs M'Donald 
took them to walk as of old in the Queen's 
Park, he would playfully challenge Maggie to 
run a race with him, and was often the winner. 
His health was, however, very delicate, and 
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caused his motter much anxiety, while it had 
the effect of making him dislike joining in the 
sports or companionship of other children, thus 
throwing him more and more into the society 
of his sister. 

It was curious to remark in one respect how 
completely the relative position of the two 
children was now altered. Before his accident, 
Allan had been the protector, and Maggie had 
always thrown herself implicitly on his care; 
but when he was once more able to go out, it 
was Maggie who took care of him, watching, 
like a little woman, as they went through the 
crowded street, lest any inadvertent passer-by 
should push against her brother, always keeping 
on his lame side, and ready to take hold of him 
if there seemed any danger of his being over- 
turned, or rudely handled. With the necessity 
for action too, much of her constitutional 
timidity disappeared, and, where Allan's safety 
was concerned, she could be as bold as a lion. 

All this time William Bain neither came 
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home, nor sent any communication to his 
family, nor was his name ever mentioned 
among them, except at their short and simple 
morning and evening prayer. 

Mrs M'Donald had been accustomed in her 
husband's lifetime to family worship, a godly 
practice then much more common ataong the 
Scottish lower classes than it is now, and 
Mary and she had agreed that in their city 
home they would carry out the same practice. 
Every morning and evening, there arose the 
prayer from that humble attic, that if he 
still lived, the wretched husband and father 
might be brought, in God's infinite mercy, 
to repentance of his sin, and to " the blood of 
sprinkling." If he lived — ^yes, that was the 
thought which day and night occupied his poor 
wife's mind, making her look grey and old be- 
fore her time ; yet even this bitter burden of doubt 
and xmcertainty she could cast on the Lord. 

" I shall know some day," she said once to 
her mother, on one of the very rare occasions 
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when they had spoken of the missing man. 
"Maybe I shall never know here; but when 
I do know, I am sure that I shall see it was 
all ordered right." 

And she did know even on this side of the 
grave. After she had for five years despaired of 
ever hearing of him again, she received a letter 
from a clergyman in New York, which, while 
it told her that she was a widow, brought also 
comfort and peace to her heart. The letter was 
written at William Bain's own request, and told 
how, in the horror of seeing his boy lying, as he 
believed, dead through his fault, he had rushed 
away pursued by the terrors of remorse and of 
the law; that he had gone down to Leith, and 
secreted himself on board a ship just sailing for 
Hamburg; from thence he had gone to New 
York under the name of James M'Donald. That 
from the day when, in his passion at the boy 
refusing to give up the money with which he 
had been entrusted, he had kicked the child 
down stairs, he had never tasted drink ; his 
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horror at the crime of murder, which he be- 
lieved he had committed, had made him resolve 
to give up the practice, and had enabled him to 
keep his resolve. He had succeeded in getting 
employment as a waiter, and had saved a little 
money. It was all for his poor wife, he said ; 
and had he lived, he meant to have tried some 
means of sending it to her from time to time ; 
but he could never face her, or little Maggie, 
again. The years of previous dissipation, how- 
ever, had ruined his constitution, and, with 
broken health, he had been compelled to give 
up his situation and go to a hospital: there 
he had lingered many months, and there he 
had listened to, and embraced, the message of 
glad tidings to repentant sinners. Eemorse 
became humble penitence, and, with his last 
breath, he had entreated his wife's forgiveness 
for the past, and conmiended his soul to the 
mercy of his Saviour. This letter was read 
with many tears, but they were tears of joy. 
**See, mother," said poor Mary, when she 
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had read and re-read it, " how truly Allan has 
been a blessing to us; even his very accident 
has been the greatest blessing of alL" 

William had taken great care that the letter 
should reach his wife if she were still Uving. 
He had given the old address in case she might 
still be there, and two others of ladies who had 
been in the habit of employing her, in the 
event of her having changed her abode. This 
last precaution, however, proved unnecessary, as 
Mary stiU occupied the same room, so that the 
letter came direct to her; and, as soon as she 
had acknowledged its safe receipt, another 
letter was sent to her from the same kind 
clergjrman, enclosing a bank order for thirty- 
three pounds, the result of poor William's care- 
ful saving. The money was, naturally, very 
acceptable in itself, to the two hard-working 
women ; but to both of them, and especially to 
Mary, it was doubly precious, as giving such 
unmistakable evidence of her husband's reform, 
and of his love to herself. 



•CHAPTEE IX. 




;T was rather more than a year after they 
had heard of William's death that the 
whole family sat together one night consulting 
as to what should be done about an offer that 
had been made by a very respectable dress- 
maker, for whom Mrs M'Donald washed, to 
take Maggie into her establishment as a mes- 
sage-girl for a year, at the rate of two shillings 
and sixpence a-week, and then, if she proved 
steady and clever, to teach her the business. 
Young as the children were — for they were 
little more than eleven — ^they had long been 
taken into the family counsels ; and, of course, 
as tliis matter affected one of them personally. 
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they were allowed to express their opinions 
about it Mrs McDonald explained to them all 
that Mrs Merrick, the dressmaker^ had proposed, 
and then said, " What do you think, Mary? '* 

Mary looked a little grave at first. She 
felt that one of her fledglings, whom she had 
watched so tenderly and guarded so fondly, 
was about to leave the nest; and her face wore 
a grave, anxious expression. 

" I should have liked her to go to school a, 
little longer," she said, in a deprecating way, 
as if glad of some reason for the child staying 
at home, apart from her own motherly longings 
to keep her. 

Maggie's eyes had brightened and her cheeks 
flushed when the plan was propounded by her 
grandmother, and an expression of disappoint- 
ment came over her face at her mother's an- 
swer, and the grave looks that accompanied it. 

" I think I should go, granny," she said, in- 
stinctively turning to the person she thought 
most likely to coincide with her wishes; "I 
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think I should go: I'm big and strong, and 
I 've always wanted to learn the dressmaking ; 
and half-a-crown a-week and my food would 
be such a help to mother and you." 

"I think, too, you should go," said Mrs 
M'Donald; "it's a handsome oifer, and one 
that many a girl would be glad to get, for Mrs 
Merrick's is a first-rate business : and she looks 
after her girls," she added, turning to Mary; 
" she's real particular about them, and they're a 
set of as well-behaved, steady girls as you would 
wish to see ; but what do you think, Allan ? " 

Allan was sitting a little apart, looking very 
grave and thoughtful, while tears trembled 
through his eyelids, which he tried to rub ofif 
in a careless way, that the rest might not see 
them. He did not answer for a minute or so ; 
then he said, in a voice the trembling of which 
he strove hard to subdue, "I think Maggie 
should go, mother; it's such a good opening, 
and she 's well on with her schooling ; but it 's 
the boy that ought to be the first to help and to 
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work If only / could earn half-a-crown a-week 
and my food !" he added, almost with a cry. 

"You'll earn far more than that some of 
these days," said Maggie, who had gone in- 
stantly to his side. " You know you 're a far 
better scholar than I am ; and, if you stay a 
wee bit longer at the school, what with the 
book-keeping and the counting that you're so 
good at already, you'll soon get a place worth 
the having." 

"My boy," said his grandmother, gravely 
and fondly, "it 's not through idleness or care- 
lessness on your part that you're shut out from 
helping just now. If your body is weakly, 
remember that is no cause of shame or of re- 
gret ; and, though you may be a little later of 
beginning than your sister, it 's to you we shall 
all look wlien you're older to be our stay and 
support. It so happens that the Lord has 
given us women in the family more of the 
bodily strength; but He has given you the best 
brains, lad^ and we must each of us make the 
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most of the talents we have, and not be wishing 
for those we have not." 

Maiy looked anxiously at her son. She 
knew how often his lameness and weak bodily- 
health were brooded over by him in secret ; but 
it was a subject on which she never could 
speak to him, lest in any way the original cause 
of his lameness and delicacy might come to be 
discussed. 

Seeing him stiU look despondent in spite of 
what his grandmother had said, she answered 
for him : " If Allan reaUy wishes Maggie not 
to go, I'm sure we shall be willing to wait 
a bit. You wouldn't wish to go, Maggie, if it 
were to vex your brother ? " 

It was very weak and womanly of her, but it 
was precisely her weakness and womanliness 
that made her so lovable to them alL Her 
weakness, however, strengthened Allan; the 
shade passed from his face, and, looking at her 
with a smile, he said : "I 'm not quite so selfish 
as that, mother. Of course, if it's best for 
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Maggie to go — and it is best, there seems no 
doubt of that — she must go whether I like it 
or not ; but I do like it, Maggie. I 'm glad to 
think that you can be useful though I can't. 
I 'm glad when I think of it the right way, you 
know. I was only thinking of myself just now, 
and wishing it was me." He dashed one or two 
tears from his face which had forced their way 
in spite of himself, and then said, forcing a 
little laugh, "After all, Maggie, what you spend 
in shoe-leather I shall save ; that 's one good 
thing I can do." 

"Ay!" said her mother, "she'll need a pair 
of new boots and some clothes, that 's certain.'* 

"I get my quarter's allowance this week, 
you know," said the grandmother, "so that'll 
buy the boots, and two or three pairs of 
stockings, and Mrs Merrick said she would 
give me a dress that would cut down nicely for 
her, if we decided on sending her." 

The following week accordingly Maggie went 
to her place. As she was to sweep out the 
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show-room and make herseK generally useful 
in the house, as well as to go messages, she was 
not to come home to her mother at nights ; so 
that they seldom saw her except on Sundays, 
when she was allowed to go home that she 
might go to church with the rest. Her absence 
made a sad blank to all, but especially to Allan, 
who missed her more than he cared to acknow- 
ledge ; for while she had always looked up to 
him for advice, he had come to be very de- 
pendent on her for help 'in many little ways ; 
and especially in going to and from school, he 
missed her at his lame side, warding off the 
pushing of hasty passers-by, and keeping him 
amused with her cheerful talk. But he never 
uttered a complaint, and his mother did not 
know how painful his walks to and from the 
school through the crowded thoroughfare often 
were to him. She saw that he looked even 
paler and thinner than was his wont, and feared 
that he was stUl fretting at what he considered 
his uselessness ; so she tried to cheer him by 
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encouraging him in his lessons, over which he 
pored with untiring interest, and by prophesy- 
ing how his talents would come to be the main- 
stay of the family. 

" You know, Allan," she would say, " we can 
afford to put you to something good by-and-by, 
and to give you thorough good schooling now. 
The money your poor father sent home I look 
upon as yours. We have never touched it, and 
never wiU ; so you're not losing time, my man. 
The more you make of your schooling now, the 
better wages you'll get afterwards ; that's the 
way you must look at it." 

And so he tried to look at it^ but still he felt 
sad and lonely, and became ill and depressed, 
Maggie had been his only young companion, 
and she was gone. At the school, as he could 
not join in the rough sports of the boys when 
they came out, and was from his cleverness 
and studiousness a marked favourite with his 
master, he often had to suffer jeers from his 
companions about his lameness, and to endure 
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ntimberless little ill-natured tricks on his way 
home, when the boys seemed glad to show him 
that, if he were their superior in the school,»they 
at all events had the better of him out of it. 
He was too brave to complain; but all these 
things fretted him, and his mother, without 
knowing the cause, marked with daily-increas- 
ing anxiety his apparent depression and list- 
lessness, and attributed them to failing health. 

One day, as he was coming up the Canongate 
from the school, he saw a knot of boys of his 
own class who had that morning played truant, 
and, as he passed, were playing at pitch and toss 
in an entry. 

" There goes lame Allan," said one of them, in a 
mocking tone; "an example to all the boys in the 
school," he added, imitating the master's voice. 

" rU teach him to be an example to me," 
answered another. " What can a fellow with 
only a leg and a half do, I should like to 
know, but learn his lessons? and little praise to 
him ;" and with this the bully, who was a big. 
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strong fellow, two years Allan's senior, though 
always below him in the class, ran up agjdnst 
the poor lame boy who had been hurrying on, 
threw his crutch to some distance from him, and 
pushed him down on the steps of a draper's shop. 
This feat was followed by a shout of laughter 
from the other boys, one of whom ran and 
picked up his crutch, and tried to imitate his 
way of walking with it. 

The noise and laughter of the boys drew the 
master of the shop to the door, and seeing, as 
he supposed, one of the boys who had been 
making such an uproar, sitting on his steps, he 
said, in a rough, angry voice, "Get up, you young 
vagabond; what are you doing sitting there, and 
preventing customers from coming intotheshop V 

Allan did not hear him : his heart seemed 
ready to burst, as he sat there impotently look- 
ing at his young tormentors, yet too proud to 
let them see what pain they were inflicting. 

Seeing that his remonstrance was vain, the 
angry shopman was just going to push the 
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poor boy away, when a fine, manly-looking boy, 
about twelve years of age, cried out, "Don't 
touch him, sir, he cannot move, — ^it's Lame 
Allan, and those blackguard boys have taken 
away his crutch." 

"HoUo! what's this?" said the man, who, 
though hot-tempered, was very kind-hearted; 
"how dare you, you young scamps," and he 
rushed down the steps in pursuit of the boys. 
They, however, throwing down the crutch, over 
which, in his haate, the good man neaxly feU, 
scattered in diflFei-ent directions, running so 
quickly, that it was a hopeless task to attempt 
pursuit. 

" Here *s your crutch, my poor boy," said the 
man, kindly ; " if I could only have caught one 
of those rascals, I 'd have thrashed him within 
an inch of his life. Do you know any of thfe 
young villains ? " 

" They're at the school with me," replied Allan. 

"Then give me their names, and I'U report 
them to their master, or to the police." 
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" Please, sir, I'd rather not," said Allan. 

" Why not ? they well deserve a good thrash- 
ing, and I would like to be the one to give it 
them." 

" I 'd rather not," repeated the boy, and rose 
to go. 

" Well, give me your own name and address. 
I 'd like to see your father, and ask him what he 
means to make of you. You're a sharp-looking 
chap, and I dare say you have the use of your 
brains, though you Ve lost the use of your legs." 

"Please sir," said the boy, who had before 
interfered in Allan's behalf, "he's the cleverest 
boy in the school : the master says so.'* 

Allan looked up gratefully at his young cham- 
pion, and the man was struck with the intelligent 
expression of his face, which wore that refined 
and spiritual look that long sickness often gives. 

" Poor fellow, poor fellow," he said, almost in 
a tone of tenderness, "you've had your own 
trials in this weary world, or I'm much mis- 
taken ; but give me your name and address, and 
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I *11 call and see your father, and have a talk 
with him about you." 

"Father's dead," replied the boy; " and mother 
and grandmother are out most days, else I'm 
sure they'd be glad to see you." 

" Well, I '11 call on Sunday between services. 
That will do, I suppose ? They'll be in then ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, and Maggie too." 

" Very well, then ; 1 11 call and see mother 
and grandmother and Maggie too," replied the 
master of the shop, smiling good naturedly. As 
Allan turned to go home, he found the boy who 
had appeared so opportunely in his defence, had 
turned to walk with him. 

" You don't know me," said the boy, " but I 
know you very weU." 

" I know you 're at the school," said Allan ; 
"I've often noticed you coming out, for you 
never pushed me, or said rude things." 

" Well, you see, for as big as I am, though 
I'm not so old as I look, I'm but a dunce at the 
learning, and so I'm not in your class yet ; but 
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many a time I have watched you at your 
lessons, and at the examinations, and I've 
wished that I could be like you, and as clever 
as you, lame leg and alL" 

Allan looked at him for a moment in astonish^ 
ment, the very possibility that he, a helpless 
cripple, could be an object of envy to any one, 
came to him like a revelation, and seemed to 
give him new hope and confidence. 

" I live a little bit above you," said the boy, 
when, shortly after, they parted at the top of 
the close where Allan's home was. " I 'U wait 
for you to-morrow here at the entry, and we can 
go to the school together. Maybe you can tell 
me how you get on so well with your lessons." 

Mary was surprised that night when she 
came home from her work, to find Allan posi- 
tively cheerful ; she did not know that a new 
element had entered into his life, and that, for 
the first time since he had met with his acci- 
dent, a feeling of hope and of self-confidence 
possessedi his heart. 



CHAPTEE X. 




;HE next day Allan found his friend, true 
to his promise, waiting for him at the 
entry of the close. " Come along, old fellow," 
said the boy as soon as he saw him, we're in 
capital time for school, so we may take it easy; 
and I want you to tell me as we 're going, how 
you manage always to be at the top of your 
class, and you the youngest in it" 

" I 'm sure I don't know," replied Allan, " I 
work hard with my lessons at home ; but then, 
you know, I have nothing else to do ; I can't 
play cricket, or anything, like other boys." 

" That's true," said the other, musingly; " and 
so your lameness is like an offset to my 
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stupidity. I wonder," he added, with the grave 
tone of a pHlosopher propounding some new 
and difficult problem, " I wonder which is worst, 
now, being lame, or being stupid." 

"I think I'd rather not be either," said 
Allan, laughing, "only I can't help being 
lame ; but I don't believe you are stupid — ^you 
don't look like it. Perhaps you don't pay 
attention." 

" Well, I dare say that's just about the long 
and the short of it ; but I'm getting tired of 
being bullied at school, and bullied at home, 
for being always behind with my lessons ; and 
I thought to myself, after I left you yesterday, 
maybe we might help each other. You might 
give me a hand sometimes with my lessons, 
and I can be legs to you. Wliat do you 
think ? " 

Allan was a very shy boy, and could never 
have been the first to ofier friendship ; but he 
was immensely gratified when the ofier was 
thus frankly made to him, glad of the prospect 
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of a companion nearly of his own age, and 
delighted to think that he, helpless cripple as 
he was, could be serviceable to another. He 
gave a bright look of pleasure, as he answered : 
" That's a bargain, then ; but what's your 
name?" 

" Oh, my name's Ned Parker," said the other 
with a look of surprise; "I thought all the 
boys knew me." 

" I know yoii quite well by sight," replied 
Allan ; " but I don't think I know any of the 
boys' names, barring those in my own class." 

" Ay, you always keep away by yourself, but 
there I think you're wrong." 

" How ? I couldn't play with the boys, and 
they despised me for being a cripple ; and so 
I was glad to get away as fast as I could." 

"Blackguards like those that set on you 
yesterday might despise you perhaps ; but who 
would care for the like of them ? The other 
boys didn't despise you ; they thought you 
proud, that's all ; I thought so myseK." 
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As he said this, they reached the school, and 
found a number of the boys and girls (for it 
was a mixed school) assembled in the school- 
room : it wanted a few minutes of the hour for 
beginning work, and the master had not yet 
arrived. Some of the pupil teachers were 
busied getting out copies, lesson boards, etc., 
and there was a general hum of talking and 
laughing among the young people. Allan, as 
usual, went to his own seat, without taking 
notice of any of the other scholars. Ned, on 
the contrary, had a word to say to all he met, 
and was evidently a general favourite. He 
made his way to the middle of the room, while 
Allan, who "usually plunged into his books 
the moment he got into school, sat watch- 
ing his movements. Presently Ned got on a 
form, and cried out : " Hush ! I want to make 
a speech." 

There was a general clapping, and a cry: 
" Ned Parker's speech ; let's have Ned Parker's 
speech." 
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" But I can't speak if you make such a row," 
said Ned 

The noise subsided into a hum, and Ned 
began : " Ladies and gentlemen," and then 
stopped* 

" Go on, go on," was shouted by a dozen boys 
at once ; while one of the teachers said, " and 
you'd better be sharp about it, or you'll catch 
it. Master Ned." 

** Well, I can't make a speech, but I'll tell 
you all about it. Yesterday, as I was going 
home from school, some of the boys who hadn't 
been there when they ought to have been, set 
upon Lame AUan, nearly knocked him down, 
and took away his crutch. This happened op- 
posite to Mr Godfrey's, the draper. Mr 
Godfrey came out in a wax, and asked Allan 
if he knew the boys' names ; they were boys 
in his own class, mind. Mr Godfrey asked 
Allan for the names, that he might send the 
police after them ; but Allan refused twice to 
tell on them. Three cheers for Allan Bain !" 
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Tliere was a storm of applause, and Allan, 
to his astonishment, found himself the heio 
of a perfect ovation. When they had cheered 
till they were hoarse, most of the boys went 
and shook him heartily by the hand. The 
noise was at its height, Ned still on his form, 
leading on the boys in their cheering, when 
the master came in, and looked with astonish- 
ment at the uproarious scene, his entrance 
having been quite unnoticed in the general 
tumult. 

One of the teachers explaining to him what 
had happened, he smiled approval, and going 
up to Allan, he said in a loud voice,, which 
commanded instant silence and attention: "I 
have just heard from Mr Neilson the cause of 
all this noise, and I am glad to see, boys, that 
you can appreciate the noble forbearance which 
Allan Bain has shown. I shall not ask him 
the names of his cowardly tormentors. If any 
of them are present now, I hope and believe 
that they feel thoroughly ashamed of them- 
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selves. One more cheer for Lame Allan, and 
then to your lessons." 

He led the cheer himself, then, shaking 
hands with Allan, the work of the school was 
resumed. 

After school Allan again found himself the 
object of general attention. He had quite an 
escort of boys on his way home, and found 
many a Mendly hand extended to him by boys 
who, he had supposed before, looked down 
upon him and despised him. Ned came along 
that evening with his books, and placed him- 
s)3lf under Allan's tuition and guidance. When 
the lessons were over, he told Mary and her 
mother, in his own humorous, graphic way, 
what had happened in the morning; imitating 
Allan's look of utter astonishment to the life, 
and making ,the little attic roof ring with a 
laughter to which it had been long a stranger. 

From that day the two boys became fast 
friends. They spent most of their evenings 
in each other's society, and the companionship 
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was improving to both of them, but to Allan 
especially it was like new life. Hitherto he 
had Uved only in the society of women, to 
whom his delicate health had made him an 
object of constant care and solicitude. This 
had fostered in him a morbid sensitiveness and 
shyness which would probably have resulted 
in sullenness and moroseness. Associating 
with a boy of Ned Parker's open, manly dis- 
position was, to the moral atmosphere in which 
Allan lived, what letting fresh air into an 
over-heated room is in the physical world. 
He seemed to live a new life. He had in- 
terests and thoughts beyond his own little 
circle. He learned to know his companions at 
school, to exchange words of kindness with 
them ; and all this had a salutary effect on him. 
No longer dwelling constantly in thought upon 
himself and his infirmity, he became more 
cheerful, and his bodily health was materially 
improved. 

All this his mother marked with delight 
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She encouraged him to go to Ned's father for 
advice. '*We can give our notions about 
things," she said ; " but, somehow, sensible men 
like Mr Parker are always better at giving 
advice than women are ; and I 'd rather trust 
his opinion than my own." 

They had another friend to whom they could 
always look for advice and sympathy, and whose 
friendship proved very valuable to them : this 
was Mr Godfrey. He came, as he had promised, 
to see Allan and his family, the Sunday follow- 
ing the day which had proved the turning point 
of AUan's life. He was a godly man himself, 
and the simple piety of the two women, and the 
careful training they had given to the children, 
interested and delighted him. When AUan 
was old enough to undertake the task, Mr God- 
frey took him into his own shop as book-keeper, 
and at Allan's earnest request, Ned Parker was 
received also into the shop as a salesman, 

"Your harum-scarum friend is likely to bother 
me sadly, I fear," said MrGodfrey,good-naturedly, 
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"but I know he's a fine-tempered fellow, and 
you are such a regular Jonathan and David sort 
of pair^ that it seems a pity to divide yon." 

Maggie had proved a very apt scholar at the 
dressmaking. She had inherited her mother's 
neat-handedness, as also her gentle disposition. 
She had, when only fifteen, got a situation as 
sewing-maid with some ladies who kept a ladies'- 
maid and a sewing-girL She was a great 
favourite with her mistresses, and was promoted 
to be ladies'-maid before she was quite eighteen, 
on the marriage of the young woman who had 
previously occupied that situation. 

Mr Gk)dfrey having removed his business to 
a more fashionable part of the town, and the 
circumstances of the feunily being in a flourish- 
ing condition, Mary, with her mother and Allan, 
removed also to a larger and more commodious 
house, from the windows of which, to her great 
delight, Mrs M'Donald could see the sim set 
behind the hills of Fife. 

^ The Lord's name be praised," she said, as 
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on the first night of their settling in their new 
home^ she watched the golden clouds gradually 
sinking behiijid the horizon. " The Lord's name 
be praised ; it's almost as good as living in the 
country. Oh, bairns, I'm sure it well becomes 
us to say, ' I love the Lord, because He hath 
heard my voice and my supplications, because 
He hath inclined His ear unto me, therefore 
wiU I call upon Him as long as I live.' " 

Ned was, as formerly, a frequent visitor in 
his friend's house, and, by a curious coincidence, 
Maggie never happened to have leave to spend 
an evening at home but she was sure to find 
Ned there; still more curious was it, that 
though their homes lay in exactly opposite 
directions, Ned always had some special call 
to the neighbourhood where Maggie lived, 
whenever they thus met, so that, of course, he 
walked home with her before transacting the 
business which obHged him to go in her direc- 
tion. This went on for three or four years, 
and the end of it all was, that one evening as 
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they were walking home together, Ned asked 
Maggie if she would be his wife. We are not 
quite sure how she answered him, but of one 
thing we are sure, she could not have said no, 
for, to the great joy of all the family, they were 
married shortly afterwards. 

Widow M'Donald died two years later. She 
died as she had lived, trusting in her Saviour 

with child-like love and confidence, and cheered 
by the sure and certain hope of a glorious re- 
surrection. 
Allan never married — his mother, he said, 

was wife and mother and sister to him, while 
she, contrasting the peacefulness of her declin- 
ing years with the sorrow and trouble she had 
known in her youth, felt in her heart of hearts, 
that in casting her burden on the Lord, He 
had indeed proved " mighty to save.** 
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NEW BOOKS MD NEW EDITIONS 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By 

William G. T. Shbdd, D.D., Baldwin Professor in Union Tlieological 

Seminary, New York City. To be published in a handsome crown 

8vo volume, price 78. 6d. 

' The work will be found to 'be an admirable guide and stimulus in 

whatever pertains to this department of theology. The student .finds 

himself in the hands of a master able to quicken and enlarge his scope 

and spirit. The homiletical precepts are well illustrated by the author's 

own style, which is muscular, while quivering with nervous life. Now-a- 

days one, rarely reads such good English writing, elevated and dear, 

sinewy and flexible, transparent for the thoughts £ach topic is handled 

in a true progressive method. Our young ministers may well make a 

study of this book.' — American Theological Heview. 

A Book for Grovernesses. By One of 

Them. In neat foolscap 8vo, price 28. 6d. 

Witnessing for Jesus in the Homes of 

THE POOR : A Personal Narrative of Mission Work in connection 
with the Church of the Ascension, New York. In neat foolscap 8to, 
price 28. 6d. 

Marjgaret, the Pearl of Navarre : A Nar- 
rative compiled from Authentic Sources, giving an Account of her 
Early Life, and the Influence she exercised at the Court of Francis 
I., and on the Reformation in France. In small foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 

Lucy Smith, the Music Governess : An 

interesting Tale of School Life. By S. E. P., Author of ' Biddy, the 
Maid of all Work,' and * Tibby the Charwoman.' In neat small 8vo, 
gilt edges, price Is. 6d. 

Lame Allan : A Story of a Poor Boy. 

By Mrs. Scott, Author of 'Tales of My Sunday Scholars,' 'Tom 
Ilderton,' etc. In neat small Svo, gilt edges, price Is. 

Bygone Days in Our Village. In Illu- 
minated Paper Cover, a New and Cheaper Edition, price Is. 

' In point of sentiment and expression, a beautiful book.' — ^Rbv. Dr. 
Guthrie. 

'This little book is unaffected, affectionate, and homely; with the 
sweet, flree, and wholesome breath of the Tweed and her hills all through 
it. ... It is a good and beautiful book in its body as well as in its spirit.' 
— Scotsman. 

Steps in the Dark. In Illuminated 

Paper Cover, a New and Cheaper Edition, price Is. 
'The writer delights in exhibiting society in every aspect; and hence 
we have a multitude of characters, each performing an appropriate 
work ; and the result of the whole is a charming and instructive volume. 
... It is a book which all may lead, wvOi twm ^\L\sSa. \i^ \a»:^ ^x^'ts:: — 
Cfhristian Witness. 
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Important Annonncement for Snnday School Teachers 

and Others. 

NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 

By MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 

Alleghany, U.S. 

A New Issue, to be completed in Twelve Monthly 
Farts, at Sixpence eeush. 

Part I. was Issued on \ti December, 



THESE Notes^ which have been most fayourahly received and widely 
need in America, are admirably adapted as a help to Sabbath-school 
teachers and heads of families in the work of Christian instmction. 
They are plain and brief, practical as well as explanatory, embracing a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, a valuable Introduction to each, and a fttll 
Commentary ; and they convey, within a limited compass, the results of 
extensive learning and research. 

The price at which they are now announced is such as to place them 
within the reach of all; the entire work being contained in Tioelve Parts 
at Sixpence each. 

The foUowing are a few of the Notieee of the previous Issue. 

* The Book has been careftdly prepared, and is admirably adapted for 
Sunday-school teachers, and all who wish to have the results of criticism 
rather than the criticism itself. The present edition is neatly and clearly 
printed, and can hardly fail to be popular.' — Journal of Sacred Literature. 

'We spoke in strong commendation of the author's *' Notes on 
Matthew," as having more fitness to the wants of those who have no 
knowledge of the Greek Scriptures, than any other popular commentary 
known to us. . . . We retain our opinion of the peculiar value of his 
labours. . . . Professor Jacobus has certainly done more for the intelli- 
gent study of the Gospels in Sunday schools, and for the edifying perusal 
of them in families, than any preceding writer having the same scope 
and aim.' — Nonconformist. 

' Its information and instmction are clear and lucid; at the same time 
it is manly and strong.' — Eclectic Review. 
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WILLIAM FABEL, and the Story of the Swiss Re- 
formation. By the Rkv. Wm. M. Blackbubn, Author of 'Young 
Calvin in Paris,' etc. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 

* This Book is almost a model of what popular biographies should be. 
" It ought to be put into the hands of our young people that they may 
learn how the Reformation was won, and how great a godly consecrated 
man" may be.' — English Independent. 

' Its facts are grouped so skilfully, and its scenes portrayed so vividly, 
thtit Jt equals in interest any romance.' — Literary World. 
' We have read it with intense satisfaction, and commend it with all 
possible eameatneaa to young and old.' — Christian WitiMu. 
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CLIFFORD CASTLE : A Tale of the EngUsli Beforma- 
tioiL By Mb8. Mackay, Author of *The Family at Heatherdale,* etc. 
Crown Svo, price Ss. 6d. 

EASTERN MANNERS Illustrative of Scripture His- 
tory. By R. Jamirsom, D.D. Fifth Edition. lUostrated. In Two 
Volumes, price 3s 6cL each. 

Vol. I. Old Testament Histobt. | VoL II. New Testament Histoby. 

DUNALLAN ; or, Enow what you Judge. By Grace 

Kennedy. Ninth Edition. Price 38. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Francis 
LoBD Bacon. Selected from his Works by the Rev. J. 6. Hau:.. 
With Preface by the Rev. John Caibns, D.D., Berwick. Crown Svo, 
price 38. 6d. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. By the Rev. A. Morton, 

Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

Contents. 
Pabt I.— 1. Home. 2. The Husband. 8. The Wife. 4. The Father. 

b. The Mother. 6. The ChUd. 
Pabt IL— 1. The Family Circle in Prosperity. 2. The Family Circle in 

Adversity. 3. The Family Circle Dispersed. 4. The Family Circle 

in the Grave. 5. The Family Circle in Eternity. 
*The reverend writer of this volume explains in a very wise and 
tender manner the relative duties and rights of the members of families. 
The essentials of a real home are clearly and feelingly defined.* — Critic. 

* This is a volume of unquestionable meiit We have rarely perused a 
work upon the subject so ftdl of deeply important truth, expressed in 
language of xoingled power and pathos.' — QUugoto Herald. 

THE HISTORY OF MOSES AND HIS TIMES: 

Viewed in connection with Egyptian Antiquities. By the Rev. 
Thobnley Smith, Author of * The History of Joseph.' Second Edi- 
tion. Beautifully Illustrated, crown Svo, price Ss. 6d. 

* Presents the results of careful and extensive reading in a pleasant 
and interesting form.' — Evangelical Magazine. 

' A very remarkable publication by a very able man.' — Christian Witness. 

* Forms an admirable companion to the ** PeAtateuch." '—Literary 
Churchn^an. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSHUA :' Viewed in connection 

with the Topography of Canaan and the Customs of the Times. By 
the Rev. Thobnley Smith. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

' It is practically a commentary, and a very intelligently illustrative 
one, on the whole book of Joshua; and, as being designed for popular 
use, is more attractive in form than a direct exposition could have been.' 
— Nonconformist. 

* Uniting in an interesting, scholarly, and dear style.^ a complete dl*- 
cosdoii of this part of Old Testasnent Y^tar} wA. Wq^k"^!-— ^^*»**^ 
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The following Books, all suitable for Home Heading 
and Sunday School Libraries, are published at 

HALF-A-CRO\C^N Each, 

Neatly hound in Cloth* 



Edged Tools. 

By the Author of * Win and Wear/ 

Witnessiiig for Jesns in the Homes of the Poor. 
The Great Pilot and his Lessons. 

By the Eev. Db. Newton, Author of * Best Things.' 

Anna Boss: 

The Orphan of Waterloo. 

Father Olement. 

A Boman Catholic Story. 

Joseph the Jew. 

A Tale founded on Facts. 

The Lost Senses. 

Deafness and Blindness. By John Kitto, D.D. 

The Orphans of Olennlva. 

A Tale of Scottish Life. 

Pastoral Becollections. 

A Series of Interesting Sketches. 

Tales of the Ooyenanters. 

By BoBERT PoLLOK, Author of 'The Course of Time.' 
With Memoir, Portrait, Vignette, and Illustrations. 

Tales of the Scottish Peasantry. 

By Bev. Henry Duncan, D.D., Author of * The Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasons.' 

Anecdotes on the Old Testament. 

By John Whitecross. 

Life of Maxy Lnndie Dmiottii^ 
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THE TWO SHILLING SERIES, 

Nova Be-48stted in a larger size and improved binding, toith 
GUt Edges and lUustraHons. 

Anna Boqje^ the Orphan of Waterloo. Square 18mo. 

Bygone Days in (hu* Village. 

Decision ; or, Religion must be All or is Nothing. 

Duncan's Cottage Fireside; or, The Parish Schoolmaster. 

Family at Heatherdale. 

Margaret, the Pearl of Navarre. 

Philip Colville : A Covenanter's Story. 

Pierre and his Family : A Story of the Waldenses. 

Principles and Practice : Stories for Young People. 

Profession is not Principle; or, The Name of Christian is 
not Christianity. 

Steps in the Dark. 

Stories by the Author of 'Pierre and his Family.' 

The Beauty and her Plain Sister. 

^hitecroBs'B Anecdotes on the Shorter Catechism. 

WhitecroBs's Anecdotes on the New Testament. 

Whitecross's Moral and Beligious Anecdotes. 

Young Calvin in Paris; or, The Scholar and the Cripple. 
By the Author of ♦ William Farel.' 
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THE EIGHTEENFENCE SERIES, 

Small Svo. All neatlv hound in cloth, with Gilt Edges 

ana Illustrations. 
Annot and her PupiL 

Eaton Parsonage ; or, The Secret of Home Happiness. 

Little Alfred ; or, The Influence of Home Training. 

Lucy Smith, the Music Governess. 

Mr. Leslie's Stories. 

Tales of my Sunday Scholar& By Mrs. Scott. 

The Cousins Becondled; or. Prejudice Overcome. 

The Lycee Boys: A Tale of School Life in France. 

The Bace for Gold; or. The City Merchant and his 
Country Brother. 

The Goldsmith's Widow, and other Stories. 

The Marlyr Shepherd. ATsiIeotth&^Qo\>\As&iCi^'^<s&3ss!^fe^ V 
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THE SHILLING SERIES, Small 8vo, 

All neatly bound m Cloth, Gilt Edges, 

1. Andrew Campbell's Visit to Ids Irish Cousins. 

2. The Broken Hyacinth. 

3. Charlotte and her Enemy. 

4. The Diamond Wreath ; or, The Price of a SouL 

5. Eadie's Lectures to the Young. 

6. FitzaUan the Catechist, 

Containing the Origbial Story of * The Sea-hoy's Grave.' 

7. The Gardener's Daughter, and Mary Grant 

8. Hsomah's Home. 

9. Jessy Allan, the Lame GirL 

By Grace Kennedy. 

10. Lame Allan. By Mrs. Scorr. 

11. Lily Douglas : A Simple Story for Sabbath Scholars. 

12. The Little Sabbath-breakers, and Mary and Archie 

Graham. 

13. Little Tales on Great Truths. 

14. Little Pansy, the Minister's Orphan Daughter. 

15. The Military Blacksmith, and Highland Chairman. 

16. Morning: A Book for Mothers and Children. 

17. The Mother Dove. 

18. Order and Disorder; or, Charles the Thou^tless. 

19. Palissy the iPotter. 

20. The Pastor's Tales. 

21. PoUok's Helen of the Glen. 

22. PoUok's Persecuted Family. 

23. PoUok's Balph GemmeU. 

24. Scottish Stories. 

26. The Student's Walk. 

26. Susan and Magdalene. 

27. Tom Uderton, and other Stories. 

28. Thomas Shaw and his Daughter Alice. 

29. The Two Friends, and The Kescue. 
80. Why the MiU was Stopped. 

3L Widow Gray and Elapeth Eviit2[i.c^T\asL^ 
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THE SIXPENNY SERIES, 18mo, 

All neatly done ftp in Cloth lAmp^ Gilt Edges, 

L Alice Shaw and Ellen Gordon ; or, The Young Com- 
municants. 

3. Elspeth Sutherland ; or, The Effects of Faith. 

3. Fanny Garden : A True Story. 

4. The Fir Tree of the Jura. 
& The Gardener's Daughter. 

6. The Highland Chairman and his Son Dugald. 

7. Henry and Eliza ; or, Bud of Early Piety. 

8. Jessy Allan, the Lame GirL 

9. The Little Sabbath-Breakers. 

10. Mary Grant; or. The Secret Fault. 

11. Mary and Archie Graham. 

12. Old Margie's Flower-StaJL 

18. The Military Blacksmith and his Daughter Marion. 

14. The Orphan of Kinloch, and Yoimg Pedlar of 

Corrivoulin. 

15. Sarah's Present ; or, The Story of a Testament. 

16. Sketches of Broadbum ; or, A Visit to Uncle Seton. 

17. The Rescue. 

18. The Two Friends ; or. Presumption and Humility. 

19. Thomas Shaw; or, The Baby's Baptism. 

20. Widow Gray and her Family ; or. Things as they 

often are. 

21. Captain John's Adventures; or. The Story of a 

Fatherless Boy. 

22. Little Patience; or, The Child that Loved the 

Saviour. 

23. The Yoimg Cottager. 

By Lboh Richmond. 

24. The Dairyman's Daughter. 

By Leoh Richmond. 

26. The German Pastor. 

26. Dick Ennis. 

By ROBBBT HOPB MONOSnFV. 

27. How to be Beautiful. 
2a Pleasant Words. 
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Catec]^tsms for Sablrat|[ &l^ooIs anb %msx Classes. 

Brown's Explication of fhe Shorter Gatedhism. 
Price 3d. 

Brown's (Eev. Dr. W.)— 

Christian Instructions for Children from Three to 

Seven Years of Age. Fifth Edition, price 3d. 
Passages of Scripture to be committed to Memory. 

New Edition, price 3d. 

Brown's (Bev. Bohert) Outlines of Beligions Instmctium 

FOR Senior Classes. Sixth Edition, price 6d. 

Davidson's (Bev. P., D.D.) Catechumen: A Mannal for 

the Examination of Candidates for Church Membership. 
Third Edition, price 3d. 

Hart's Explanatory Proof Catechism. 

New Edition, price 2d. 

Hay's First Catechism for Children. 

32mo, price Id. ^ 

Lowrie's -(late Bev. W., of Lander^ Questions on the Doc- 
trines OF THE Bible. Thirteenth-Thousand, price 3d. 

Butherford's (Bev. B.) Manna from Heaven for Daily 
Gathering by the Young. Price 4d. 

Stmthers' (Bev. Dr. G.) Explanation of the Shorter Cate- 
CHiSM. New Edition, price 4d. 

Thomson's (Bev. Andrew, D.D.) Catechism for Yonng 

Communicants. New Edition, price 3d. 
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Mary Lnndie Dnncan's Bhymes for my Children. 

d2mo, gilt edges, price 2d. 

The Youth's Hymn Book. 

32mo, engraved cover, price 3d. 

BY THE EDITOR OF SACRED POETRY. 

A New Selection of Hymns for the Use of Schools. 

Fourteenth Edition^ 32 mo, stiff cover, price 4d. 

Hymns and Poems for Children, original and selected. 

d2mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6d. 
Do., do., l\\\nmxi«L\fi^C*o^«c^^'n!!»^u 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s., illustrated with 
Six Steel En^avings, 

THE DESERT AND THE HOLY LAND, 

By the Rev. Alex. Wallacs, D.D., 
Author of ' The Bible and Working Peopl&* 

Containing an Account of a Journey recently made through the Desert 
of Sinai to the most interesting places in the Holy Land. 

Contents : 



1. Marseilles to Cairo. 

2. Cairo. 

3. Sakharra, Memphis, the Pyra- 

mids. 
A. Suez to the Wells of Moses. 

5. Wells of Moses to Mount SlnaL 

6. Convent of St Catherine and 

Environs. 

7. A Day in the Desert. 

8. Sinai to Gaza. 
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9. Gaza to Jaffa. 

10. Jaffa to Jerusalem. 

11. Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 

12. The Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

13. Nazareth and the Lake ot Gali- 
lee. 

14. Lebanon and Damascus. 

15. Two Weeks in a Turkish Laza- 
retto. 

Appendix. 

In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 

FLVE HUNDRED PLANS OF SERMONS. 

By the Rev. Geobob Bbooks, Johnstone. 
' We have been struck with their simplicity and natural sequence of 
idea, as well as the brief but comprehensive terms the author employs 
throughout the volume in his initiatory thoughts.' — Wiintu, 

Foolscap 8vo, price 4a 6d , 

THE PILGRIM PSALMS: 

A Practical Exposition of the Songs of Degrees, Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. 
By Pbofessob M 'Michael, D.D., Dunfermline. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s., 

THE DIVINE LOVE: 

A Series of Discourses, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. 

By John Eadis, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Crown 8vo, price Ss. 6d., 

THE MIRACLES HELPS TO FAITH, 
NOT HINDRANCES, 

By W. M. Tatlob, M. A., Minister of the Derby Road United 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool 

A New and Cheaper Edition, price Is. 6d., 

THE BIBLE AND WORKING PEOPLE, 

By the Rev. A. Wallace, D.D., Glasgow. 

*«* Employers or others purchasing a hundred copies for distribution, 
will be supplied at thMeon^^no^ «M2Ei cn»Vi > 
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DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 

In 82mo, 28. 6d., elegantly bound ; 48., morocco, 

SACRED POETRY. 

. Nineteenth Edition. With Beautifta Frontispiece. 

The sale of Eighty Thousand copies of this volome is a proof of the 
estimation in which the Selection Is held. 

In 82mo, 2& 6d., elegantiy bound ; 4s., morocco, 

SACRED POETRY. 

Second Series. By the Editor of the First Series. Fifth Edition, with 

Fine Frontispiece and Vignette. 

In 82mo, Is. 6d., elegantly bound ; Ss., morocco, 

THE VOICE OF DEVOTION: 

A Ckrarse of Morning and Evening Prayers for Six Weeks, for the priyate 
use of Christians, with a yariety of Occasional Prayers. Original and 
Selected. Sixth Edition. 

In 82ino, Is. 6d., elegantly bound ; Ss., morocco, 

THE MOURNER'S FRIEND; 
Or, Instruction and Consolation for the Bereaved; containing * Grosvenor's 
Mourner,' * Cecil's Vis^' and Letters, etc, by Howe, Edwards, Watts, 
Brown, and others— and a Selection of Consolatory Poetry. Second 
Edition. 

In 82mo, la 6d., elegantiy bound ; 3s., morocco, 

THE CHAMBER OF AFFLICTION; 

Or, Scriptural and Practical Considerations, Directions, and Consolations 

for the Sick and Afflicted. 

In 82mo, Is. 6d., elegantly bound ; Ss., morocco, 

THE SACRAMENTAL MANUAL; 
Or, A Scriptural and Devotional Guide to the Table of the Lord. 

In 12mo, cloth, 6s., 

ONE HUNDRED ADDRESSES & MEDITATIONS 

Suited to the Administration of the Lord's Sopper. 
By the late Henry Belfeage, D.D., Falkirk. Seventh Edition. 

Third Edition. In super royal 32nio, cloth antique, price Is., 

THE LAMBS ALL SAFE; 

Or, The Salvation of Children. 

By the Rev. A. B. Grosaet. 

Uniform with the above, price Is., 

THE PASTOR A HELPER OF JOY. 
By the same Author. 

Also uniform with the foregoing, price Is., 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ILLNESS AND DEATH 
OF A BELOVED DAUGHTER. 
By the late Gso&QK'Ljk'WBO^,T>.T>.>€k02B\xV. 
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CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 



Life of George Lawson, D.D.| 

Selkirk, Professor of Theology. With Glimpses of Scottish Character 

from 1720 to 1820. By the Rev. Johk Macfaslakb, LL.D., London, 

Author of 'The Night Lamp,' etc Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* A volume so racy and refreshing, and one which will take its place 

henceforth in the very front rank of Christian biographies.'— fTeel^tf 

Renxevo. 

Life of John Kitto, D.D. 

By Rev. Dr. Eadie. With Portrait and Illustrations. Ninth Thou- 
sand. Extra foolscap Svo, 6s. ; Cheap Edition, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
*Dr. Eadie has done for Kitto what Sonthey did for Nelson. He has 
given us a book over which, in the curious incidents and noble struggles 
it records, age and childhood alike may hang in wonder, and gather a 
higher lesson than is suggested even by the renowned career of the hero 
of Trafalgar.' — Newi of the Churches, 

Memoir and Eemains of Bev. Bobert Murray M^OheynOf 

Dundee. By the Rev. Andrew A Bonab. Ninetieth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 58. ; Abridged Edition, Is. 

Life of Engli Henghi D.D.) 

Glasgow. By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. H. M. MagGill. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

Missionary Life in Samoai 

As Exhibited in the Journals of the late Geobob Abchibald Lundib 
(Brother of Mary Lundie Duncan). Foolscap, Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Memoir of Henry Dnncan, D.D., 

RuthwelL By his Son. Witli Portrait and Vignette. Foolscap 
Svo, 4s. 6d.- 

Memoir and Bemains of Bev. James Trencli) 

Late Superintendent of the Edinburgh City Mission. By the Rev. 
ANDREW Thomson, D.D. Foolscap Svo, 2s. 

Memoir and Bemains of Bev. Jolin Brown, 

Haddington. Edited by the Rev. William Brown, M.D. Foolscap 
Svo, 2s. 6d. ; limp. Is. 6d. 

Memoir and Bemains of Bey. Oharles 0. Leitcli, 

Missionary in the East Indies. By Rev. David Smith, D.D., Biggar. 
With Portrait. Foolscap, 3s. 

Erskine's (Bev. Balph) Life and Diary, 

Author of ' Gospel Sonnets.* By Rev. Dr. Fbaseb. With Portrait 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Wangli's (A.| D.D., London) Life and Oorrespondenoe. 

Third Edition. With Portrait. Po%tBNO,5^ 



1 6 Books Published by W. Oliphant and Co. 

Just pobliabed, in Eight Yoltunes, large crown 8to, price £3, 8s., 

EITTO'S DAILT BIBLE ILLUSTBATIOITS. 

Ah Emtibblt New Edition, Rbvisbd and Annotated bt 

REV. J. L. PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of *The Giant Cities of Bashan,' etc. 

With numerous JUustratioru on Wood and Steel. 

These ' Illustrations* consist of Original Readings for a Tear on subjects 
relating to Sagbed History, Biography, Gbooraphy, Antiquities, and 
Theology. Especially designed for the Family Circle and Sabbath 
School Teachers. 

This Edition, like the former, consists of Two Series, as follows : — 

yo^ Morning Series. 

1. The Antediluvians and Patriarchs. 

2. Moses AND THE Judges. 

8. Samuel, Saul, and David. 
4. Solomon and the EIings. 

Evening Series. 

1. Job and the Poetical Books. 

2. Isaiah and the Prophets. 

3. Life and Death of our Lord. 

4. The Apostles and the Early Church. 



*I cannot lose this opportunity of recommending, in the strongest 
language and most emphatic manner I can command, this invaluable 
series of books. I believe, for the elucidation of the historic parts of 
Scripture, there is nothing comparable with them in the English or any 
other language.' — The late Rrv. John Angbll James. 

* Contains a much larger amount of positive information (often of a 
very curious kind) than any other work of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. We cordially recommend It.' — Christian Treasury. 

'Amidst the multiplicity of "companions" to the Bible, we have never 
met with one better adapted for use, either in the private circle or by 
the unlearned Christian \xi(^vAxBT*— Nonconformist. 

' One of the best books of the kind. Dr. Kitto brings to each reading 
curious learning, real information, and close argument conveyed in a solid 
style.'— 5/)€C/a<or. 



*«* Each volume is complete in-itself, and is sold separately, price 6s. 

The last volume contains an elaborate Index. 

The set may also be had in half morocco, Roxburgh^ gilt top, price 
£3, 5s. ; or in elegant half morocco, marbled edges, price £3, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition can also be had in 42 Parts at One Shillinff each. 
Edjnburoh: WM. OLIPHANT and CO., 7, South Bridge. 

LONDON: HAMILTON AND CO.', A3SII> KLl. ^QQ>'KSSe:iA£Ba. 
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